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Theognis.     Is it not for him "the best invention
of nature'1?1

Man knows little of his ills, he tells us later, if
he does not regard death as the fairest invention
of nature! According to Seneca, "society re-
sembles an association of wild beasts: the hus-
band seeks to kill his wife, the latter conspires
against her husband, the son looks forward to his
father's end; stepmothers are engaged in poison-
ing, "etc.2

The soul of the gentle Marcus Aurelius was
steeped in gloom. Long in advance of Hamlet, he
torments himself before the bones of the illustrious
dead. "Alexander of Macedonia and his mule-
driver have been reduced, after death, to the same
condition. All is but corruption!'' he cries. Like
that other hero of Shakespeare, he compares life
to an insipid force, "for all that we esteem in life
is but emptiness, baseness,o corruption."

His optimism, in short, is only the resignation of
a sufferer.

The divine serenity of the Greeks and the
Romans is found only in the imagination of their
commentators.

Plato alone, in ancient times, frankly proclaimed
the joy of living. The inexhaustible spring of his

1 Consolations to Marcia.            a Seneca, Treatise on Anger.